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splendid representation of Fujiwara sculpture of 
the tenth century. The gold Amidha (No. 
XIII in the catalogue) is also a fine specimen 
of the twelfth century. We have reproduced 
the image of the Bodhisatva Jizo (No. XI, 2 
feet, 7 inches in height). The figure is seated 
on a chair ; with one hand he confers a benedic- 
tion and in the other he holds the Chintamani 
jewel, the symbol of life. Jizo is an angel of 
mercy whose mission is to alleviate suffering, and is 
a special protector of children. Great delicacy is 
to be seen in the face and the figure. The work 
is of the early twelfth century. Another statue of 
the same school, a few decades later, is that of Fudo 
(No. IX : height, 3 feet, 8 inches), reproduced 
on the same page with the Bishamon. Fudo, or 




SEISHI (One of the Amidha Trinity) 

Kamakura Period 13th Century 

(Japanese) 

the Immovable (the Sancrit Achala), represents 
the strength of the will which conquers selfish- 
ness. Here he stands on the adamant rock of 
self-realization, in his left hand holding a cord with 
which he binds wickedness, and in his right a 
sword with which he cleaves through weakness. 
Out of his body rises a fire consuming the carnal 
desires. (The blade of the sword in this piece is 
lost.) 

The fourth school is known as the Kamakura 
(1200-1400), from the name of the city where 
the first line of Shoguns exerted their power. 



This period is a transition from the second move- 
ment of Eastern Asiatic art to the third movement, 
which begins in China in the Sung dynasty and 
reaches its maturity in Japan in the Ashikaga mas- 
ters of the fifteenth century. Here we see on one 
hand the rise of individualistic feeling, which in 
sculpture is marked by the development of portrait 
statues, the result of hero worship in a feudal age. 
On the other hand, we have the survival of the 
Fujiwara style reaching out to more tender and 
religious feeling. The Kamakura period, full of 
strife and feuds, sought refuge in the infinite 
mercy of the divine. As the Madonna became 
the central object of worship in Mediaeval Europe, 
so the Kwannon grew to be specially adored by 
the Japanese. The Kwannon (Avalokiteswara) 
is the angel of mercy who leads the faithful soul 
into the Western Heaven — the paradise of golden 
light where the Amidha Buddha resides. A beau- 
tiful Kwannon of the fourteenth century is to be 
seen in the statue (No. XIV : height, 3 feet, 2 
inches). We reproduce finally a head of a 
Seishi Bosatsu (No. II) which forms a part of an 
Amidha Trinity, to be seen in the Cabinet on the 
left hand side. In the group, Kwannon is bend- 
ing forward with extended hands to receive the 
soul into paradise. In the centre is Amidha in the 
act of blessing. The Boditsava Seishi is making 
obeisance to the newly arrived spirit. Her face 
will be seen to be of exceptional beauty. 



Catalogue of Objects in the New 
Japanese Cabinet. 



KlNGS OF HADES. A Japanese painting 
end of the thirteenth century, representing 



I. 

of the 

five of the ten Kings of the Buddhistic Inferno on 
their judgment seats. Within the halos near them 
are depicted the Buddhas and Bodhisatvas, of 
whom these Kings are manifestations. On the 
right of the picture are shown some of the torments 
of the damned. The picture was originally one of 
a pair, the missing one of which represented the 
other five Kings. 

II, III, IV. Amidha Trinity. Gilded 
wooden images of Amidha Buddha (3) and the 
Bodhisatvas or angels, Kwannon (2), and Seishi 
(4). Amidha is Buddha of the Western Paradise. 
Kwannon is represented as holding out his hands 
to receive the soul of the faithful one into Paradise, 
Seishi as making obeisance to it, and Amidha as 
blessing it. The two Bodhisatvas are fine works 
of the latter half of the thirteenth century, the 
Amidha of the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Japanese. Although often represented with 
feminine attributes, especially in the later schools of 
art, Kwannon and Seishi are primarily youths ap- 
proaching manhood. [See p. 14.] 

V. SoNSHO-MANDARA. A Japanese paint- 
ing of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
representing the mystic symbolism of the Esoteric 
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school of Buddhists. In the centre of an eight- 
petaled lotus, signifying the human soul, sits Vairo- 
chana, the All-pervading. Surrounding him are 
the four great Buddhas and the four great Bod- 
hisatvas, who symbolize the powers and attributes 
of the soul. Below are the two Bodhisatvas, Jizo 
and Fudo, one the angel of mercy, the other the 
destroyer of weakness, keepers of the two-fold 
paths of salvation. 

VI. SHODAIJI-MANDARA. A Japanese 
painting of the Kasuga school (early thirteenth 
century), representing the Pantheon of Shodaiji, a 
great Buddhist monastery near Nara. The three 
golden figures in the centre are the three principal 
deities worshipped in Kondo (the main hall of the 
monastery). Above and below are depicted vari- 
ous Bodhisatvas and guardian gods of the place. 
This work is a fine specimen of the delicate and 
refined Kasuga style. 

VII. BlSHAMON. Archaic style by a Japanese 
sculptor of the middle of the ninth century. 

Bishamon is one of the four guardian kings of 
heaven. [Seep. 12.] 

VIII. JlZO. Japanese sculpture bearing the 
date 1 322. It is interesting to compare this statue 
with the representation of the same deity, the 
Sonsho-mandara (No. V). 

Jizo is the merciful Bodhisatva who with staff 
in hand travels through the world ^saving human 
souls. 

IX. FuDO. Japanese sculpture of the middle 
of the twelfth century. Fudo (called in India 
Achala, the Immovable) is one of the forms in 
which Siva manifests himself. Rising out of the 
devouring fire, he symbolizes the power of self- 
conquest. In his left hand is the cord with which 
he binds desire and in his right hand the sword 
(blade missing) with which he cleaves through 
wickedness. [See p. 12.] 

X. BlSHAMON-MANDARA. A Japanese 
painting of the Daigoji school, in the latter part 
of the tenth century. Here the Guardian King is 
represented with his attendant deities and demons. 
[See February Bulletin, p. 5.] 

XI. JlZO. Japanese sculpture of the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. 

In his left hand he has the jewel of life, with 
his right he is conferring benediction. [See p. 13.] 

XII. AMIDHA. Japanese sculpture of the end 
of the twelfth century. 

XIII. DAIITOKU-MlOWO. Japanese sculpture 
of the middle of the tenth century. 

Daiitoku-Miowo is another manifestation of Siva, 
and is represented as riding on a blue buffalo. 
The buffalo and the right arm of this statue have 
been lost. The topknot of hair is a restoration. 

XIV. KWANNON. Japanese sculpture of the 



beginning of the fourteenth century. The angel 
of mercy, holding in one hand a vase and with the 
other bestowing fearlessness upon the believer. 

Note the wonderful detail of the gold pattern 
on the robe. 

XV. KWANNON OF THE FlSH BASKET. 
A Chinese painting of the Yuen dynasty. An 
inscription on the top gives the date, 1318. 
Kwannon is here represented in that one of his 
avatars in which he appeared as a woman of the 
fish market. 

The painting is interesting as showing the transi- 
tion between the religious school of Yuen and the 
secular school of the Ming dynasties. 

XVI. Landscape. Painted by Josetsu, a 
Japanese monk who lived during the middle of the 
fifteenth century. He is considered as the father 
of black and white painting in Japan. [See Feb- 
ruary Bulletin, p. 6.] 

XVII. A Japanese Poem. Autograph of 
Fujiwara Yoshitsune, otherwise known as Prince 
Gokiogoku, prune minister of Japan under the 
Mikado Gotoba-Tenno. He is a well-known 
poet and is celebrated for the beauty of his 
handwriting. 

In China and Japan chirography is regarded as 
one of the arts and estimated as highly as painting. 
This poem images forth the idea of green willow 
streamers swayed by the breeze, comparing them 
to long threads by which the entangled petals of 
flowers are gently drawn open. 

The poet died in the year 1 206. 

XVIII. REISHOJO. Painting by Baen, a 
Chinese academician of the Sung dynasty, which 
flourished about the end of the twelfth century. 

The maiden Reisho was a philosopher of the 
Tang dynasty. Baen is one of the greatest of 
Chinese painters. [See February Bulletin, p. 6.] 

XIX. Chinese Palace. A Chinese paint- 
ing of the Ming dynasty, middle of the fifteenth 
century. It is in the academic style of the period, 
and represents the ladies of the court at a gathering 
within the Imperial precincts. 

XX. Flower Basket. Chinese painting of 
the Ming dynasty, end of the fourteenth century. 
Writing on the top by Chiukan, a Ming poet of 
the end of the sixteenth century. This poem is a 
tribute to the beauty of the various flowers painted 
below. 



Note. The Statue of Buddha Dainichi, a work of the 
Fujiwara Period, bearing a date early in the twelfth century, 
has taken the place of the Bishamon- mandara, mentioned 
above, since the above list was prepared. This figure, which 
is a noble example of the art of its period, is lent to the 
Museum by Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow. Other changes are 
contemplated in this room and will be executed from time to 
time. 



